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1 turn’d my weary fide, but ftill in vain, 

Though full of youthful health and void of pain. Dryden. 
He is full of wants which he cannot fupply, and compared 
about with infirmities which he cannot remove. Tillotf Serrn. 
From yon bright heaven our author fetch’d his fire. 

And paints the paflions that your eyes infpire ; 

Full of that flame, his tender fcenes he warms, 

And frames his goddefs by your matchlefs charms. Granv. 

3„ Stored with any thing ; well fupplied with any thing. 

Full of days was he; 

Two ages paft, he liv’d the third to fee. Tickell. 

4. Plump ; Paginated ; fat. 

A gentleman of a full body having broken his fkin by a 
fall, the wound inflamed, Wijeman s Surgery. 

5. Saturated; fated. 

I am full of the burnt offerings of rams. Ifa . i. 11. 

The alteration of fcenes feeds and relieves the eye, before 
it be full of the fame object. Bacon. 

6. Crouded in the imagination or memory. 

Every one is full of the miracles done by cold baths on de¬ 
cayed and weak conftitutions. Locke. 

7. That which fills or makes full; large ; great in effeCl. 

Water digeffeth a full meal fooner than any other liquor. 

Arhuthnot on Aliments. 
-8. Complete; fuch as that nothing further is defired or wanted. 
That day had feen th e full accomplifhment 
Of all his travels. Daniel's Civil War. 

Being tried at that time only with a promife, he gave full 
credit to that promife, and ftill gave evidence of his fidelity 
as faff as occafions were offered. Hammond's Pratt. Catechifrn. 

The refurre&ion of Jefus from the dead hath given the 
world full afluranee of another life. Tillotfon , Sermon 5. 

9. Complete without abatement; at the utmoft degree. 

At the end of two full years Pharaoh dreamed. Genefis. 
After hard riding plunge the horfes into water, and allow 
them to drink as they pieafe; but gallop them full fpeed, to 
warm the water in their bellies. Swift's Dirett. to the Groom. 
10 Containing the whole matter ; exprefling much. 

Where my expreflions are not fo full as his, either our lan¬ 
guage or my art were defective; but where mine are fuller 
than his, they are but the impreflions which the often reading 
of him hath left upon my thoughts. Denham. 

Should a man go about with never fo fet ftudy to deferibe 
fuch a natural form of the year before the deluge as that which 
is at prefent eftablifhed, he could fcarcely do it in fo few 
words, fo fit and proper, fo full and exprefs. Woodward. 

11. Strong; not faint; not attenuated. 

I did never know fo full a voice iffue fiom fo empty a heart; 
but the faying is true, the empty veflel makes the greateft 
found. Sbakefpeare’s Henry V. 

Barrels placed under the floor of a chamber, make all noifes 
in the fame most full and refounding. Bacons Nat. Hijiory. 
Dryden taught to join 

The vary ing verfe, the full refounding line. Pope. 

12. Mature; perfect. 

In the fultanry of the Mamalukes, flaves reigned over fa¬ 
milies of free men; and much like were the cafe, if you fup- 
pofe a nation, where the cuftom were that after full age the 
fons fhould expulfe their fathers and mothers out of their pof- 
feflions. . Bacon’s Holy War. 

1 j. [Applied to the moon.] Complete in its orb. 

Towards the full moon, as he was coming home one morn¬ 
ing, he felt his legs faulter. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

14. Noting the conclufion of any matter, or a full flop. 

Therewith he ended, making a full point of a hearty 

f,gh. . Sidne y- 

1 5. Spread to view in all dimenfions. 

’Till about the end of the third century, I do not remem¬ 
ber to have feen the head of a Roman emperor drawn with a 
full face : they always appear in profile. Addifon on Medals. 
Full, n.f [from the adjedive.] 

1. Complete meafure; freedom from deficiency. 

When we return. 

We’ll fee thofe things effeCled to the full. Shak. Henry VI. 
He liked the pomp and abfolute authority of a general well, 
and preferved the dignity of it to the full. Clarendon , b. vuY. 

7 'he piaure of Ptolemy Philopater is given by the foremen- 
tioned authors to th e full. Dryden’s Preface to Cleomenes. 

Sicilian tortures and the brazen bull, 

Are emblems, rather than exprefs the full 

Of what he feels. Dryden’s Perf Sat. in. 

If where the rules not far enough extend, 

Some lucky licence anfwer to the full * 

Th’ intent propos’d, that licence is a rule. Pope’s Criticifm. 

2. The higheft ftate or degree. 

The fwan’s down feather, 


That {lands upon the fwell at full of tide. 

Neither way inclines. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

The whole ; the total. 

The king hath won, and hath lent out 
A fpeedy pow’r to encounter you, my lord : 

This is the news at/a//. Skakejpeare’s Henry IV. p. 11. 


But what at/a// I know, thou know’ll no part; 

I knowing all my peril, thou no art. Shakefean 

4. The ftate of being full. 

When I had fed them to the full. J er Vt _ 

5. [Applied to the moon.] The time in which the moon makes- 
a perfect orb. 

Brains in rabbits, woodcocks, and calves, are fulleft in the 
full of the moon. Bacon’s Natural Hi ft cry 

Full. adv. 

1. Without abatement. 


In the unity of place they are full as fcrupulous ; for many 
of their criticks limit to that very fpot of ground where the 
play is fuppofed to begin. Dryden’s Dramatick Poefy 4 

A modeft blufti he wears, not form’d by art; 

Free from deceit his face, and full as free his heart. Dryden. 
The moft judicious writer is fometimes miftaken after all 
his care ; but the hafty critick, who judges on a view, is full 
as liable to be deceived. Dryden s Aurengz. Preface. 

Since you may 

SufpeCl my courage, if I fhould not lay, 

7 'he pawn I proffer (hall he full aS good. Dryd. Virg. Pad. 

2. With the whole effeCl. 

’Tis the pencil, thrown luckily full upon the horfe’s mouth 
to exprefs the foam, which the painter, with all his fkill, could 
not perform without it. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 

This univerfal frame began : 

From harmony to harmony. 

Through all the compafs of the notes it ran, 

The diapafon clofing/«// in man. Dryden: 

3. ExaCtly. 

Full in the centre of the facred wood, 

An arm arifeth of the Stygian flood. Addifon on Italy. 

Full nineteen Tailors did the {hip convey, 

A fhole of nineteen dolphins round her play. Addif Ovid. 

4. Directly. 

He met her full, but full of warefulnefs. Sidney. 

He then confronts the bull, 

And on his ample forehead aiming full, v 

The deadly ftroke defeending pierc’d the fkull. Dryden. ) 
At length refolv’d, he throws with all his force 
Full at the temples of the warrior horfe. Dryden’s /.En. 

5. It is placed before adverbs and adjeCtives, to intend or 
{Lengthen their fignification. 

Why on your fhield, fo goodly fcor’d, 

Bear ye the picture of that lady’s head ? 

Full lively is the femblant, though the fubftance dead. F.£K 
I was fet at work 

Among my maids; full little, God knows, looking 
Either for fuch men or fuch bufinefs. Shakef. Henry VIII. 
Full well ye rejeCl the commandment. Mar. vii. 9. 

Adam was all in tears, and to his guide 
Lamenting turn’d full fad. Milton’s Paradife Lo/l, b. xi. 
You full little think that you muft be the beginner of the 
diicourfe yourfelf. More’s Divine Dialogues. 

Full little thought of him the gentle knight. Dryden. 
Full well the god his filler’s envy knew, 

And what her aims and what her arts purfue. Dryden. 
There is a perquifite full as honeft, by which you have the 
beft part of a bottle of wine for yourfelf. Swift. 

Full is much ufed in compofition to intimate any thing ar¬ 
rived at its higheft ftate, or utmoft degree. 

Full-blo'wn. adj. [ full and blown .] 

1. Spread to the utmoft extent, as a perfeCl bloflom. 

My glories are paft danger ; they’re full-blozvn: 

Things, that are blafted, are but in the bud. Denh. Sophy. 

My full-blown youth already fades apace; 

Of our fhort being ’tis tfie fhorteft fpace! Dryden’s Juven. 

2. Stretched by the wind to the utmoft extent. 

He who with bold Cratinus is infpir’d, 

With zeal and equal indignation fir’d; 

Who at enormous villany turns pale. 

And fteers againft it with a full-blown fail. Dryd. Perf Sat. 
Fuli.-bo'ttomed. adj. [full and bottom .] Having a large 
bottom. 

I was obliged to fit at home in my morning-gown, having 
pawned a new fuitof cloaths and a full-bottomed wig forafum 
of money. Guardian, N°. 166. 

Full-ea'red. [/// and wr.] Having the heads full of grain. 

As flames roll’d by the winds confpiring force, 

O’er full-ear’d corn, or torrents raging courfe. Denham. 
Full-ey'ed, [ full and eye. ] Having large prominent 


eyes. 

Full-fe'd. [full and fed] Sated; fat; Paginated. 

All as a partridge plump, full-fed and fair, . 

She form’d this image of well-bodicd air. Pope’s Dunciaa. 

Full-la'den. [full and laden.] Laden ’till there can be no 
more. 

It were unfit that fo excellent a reward as the Gofpel pro- 
mifes fhould ftoop down, like fruit upon a full-laden boug j 
to be plucked by every idle and wanton hand. Tillotfon s Sejm. 
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Full- sPa e'ad. [full and fpread.] Spread to the utmoft ex- 

tent ... 

How' eafy’tis, when deftiny proves kind, 

Wi xh fuli-fpread fails to run before the wind ; 

' But thofe that ’gainft ftiff gales laveering go, 

Muft be at once refolv’d and fkilful too. Dryden. 

Full-su'mmed. [full and fumm.d.] Complete in all its parts. 
The time was that the cedar ftretched forth his imperial 
branches as far as the mountains of the moon, and that the 
king of birds nefted within his leaves, thick feathered, and 
wi th full-fummed wings fattening his talons Eaft and Weft; 
but now the eagle is become half naked. How el’s hoc. For eft. 
To FULL. v. al [fullo , Latin.] To cleanfe cloath from its 
oil or greafe. 

Fu'llage. n.f [from full.] The money paid for fulling or 
cleanfing cloath. 

Fu'ller. n.f [fullo, Latin.] One whofe trade is to cleanfe 
cloath. 

The clothiers have put off 

The fpinfters, carders, fu lers, weavers. Shakef H. VIII. 
His raiment became ftiining, exceeding white as fiiow; fo 
as no filer on earth can whiten them. Mar. ix. 3. 

Fullers Earth, n.f 

Fullers earth is a marl of, a clofe texture, extremely foft and 
un&uous to the touch: when dry it is of a greyifh brown 
colour, in all degrees, from veiy pale to aimoft black, and 
generally has fomething of a grdenifh caft in it. The fineft 
fillers earth is dug in our own ifland. Hill’s Mat. Medica. 

The fullers earth of England is very various, and it very 
much exceeds any yet difeovered abroad in goodnefs; which 
is one great reafon why the Englifh furpafs all other nations 
in the woollen manufacture. Woodward on Fofftls. 

Fi/llery. n.f. [from fuller.] The place where the trade of 
a fuller is exercifed. 

Fu'llingmill. n.f. [ full and mill. ] A mill where the water 
raifes hammers which beat the cloath ’till it be cleanfed. 

By large hammers, like thofe ufed for paper and fulling- 
mills, they beat their hemp. Mortimer. 

Fu'lly. adv. [from full.] 

1. W ithout vacuity. 

2. Completely; without lack ; without more to be defired. 

There are many graces for which we may not ceafe 
hourly to fue, graces which are in bellowing always, but ne¬ 
ver come to be fully had in this prefent life; and therefore, 
when all things here have an end, endlefs thanks muft have 
their beginning in a ftate which bringeth the full and final fa- 
tisfa&ion of all fuch perpetual defires. Hooker, b. v. / 43. 

Ho fully poflefled the entire revelation he had received from 
God, and had thoroughly digefted it. Docke. 

The goddefs cry’d 

^ It is enough, l’mfu'ly fatisfy’d. Addifon’s Ovid’s Metam. 
b u Lmina NT. adj. [fulminant , Fr, fulminans, Latin.] Thun¬ 
dering ; making a noife like thunder. 

TcTULMINAl E. v. n. [fulmino , Lat. fulminer , French.] 

1. 1 o thunder. ' J 

2. 1 o make a loud noife or crack. 

Whilft it was in fufion we caft into it a live coal, which 
prefently kindledit, and made it boil and flafh for a pretty 
while: after which we caft in another glowing coal, which 
made it fulminate afrefli. g 0 [ g 

In damps one is called the fuffocating, and the other the ful- 
minating damp. Woodward’s Natural Hiftory. 

3- I o lliue out ecclefiaftical cenfures. J 

^romr LMIN ATE \ v,a ' To throw out as an objeCl of ter- 

As excommunication is not greatly regarded here in Eng¬ 
land, as no w fulminated, fo this conftitution is out of ufe 
among us in a great meafure. Ayliffe’s Parer von 

' ^ ulmmt, °> Latin; fu‘mimtion ,, French, 

i- The aCl of thundering 
2. Denunciations of cenfure. 

cull' 1 Q f UMhu “ io “ s from thc v «'can were turned into ridi~ 
FUlmin^tory n r -f ’ • t • s Barergon. 

_ Thundering; ftrilg ^ from A'— J 

bU LNEss. n.f [from full .] 

The date of being filled fo as to have no part vacant 

wine-;:J ? r C '° fcnnS <ha11 be -^he /^ o fthe 

and freedom OUfeS 1 n ° thi ‘’ S m ° re 

7 Cn' e ft ! 3te °k abo . undin S in any quality good or uF CharUs ' 

3 - nipletenef.; luch as leaves nothing to be defired' 

tutaor n i„T emS "■ *? turn wipes' into 

tinuance’ d COn S ratulalln g their/«/„r/r only wilh their 

4 . Gompletenefsfrom the coalition of many parts 

-nstd'u^^Tt peo L p 7 e’t n h reCCiVing ' 7 ° 

were true and imfcicrnrd i ^ \ went 5 which indeed 


into gra- 
con- 
South. 
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5. Completeness; freedom from deficiency* 

He is the half part of a bleffed man. 

Left to be finifhed by fuch as fhe ; 

And flie a fair divided excellence, 

Whofe fulnefs of perfection lies in him. Shakef. K. 'John. 

6. Repletion; fatiety. 

I need not inftance in the habitual intemperance of rich 
tables, nor the evil accidents and effe£ls of fulnefs, pride and 
lull, wantonnefs and foftnefs. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

7. Plenty; wealth. 

To lapfe in fulnefs 

Is forer than to lie for need ; and falfhood 
Is worfe in kings than beggars* Shakefpeare’s Cy?nbeline. 

8. Struggling perturbation ; fwelling in the mind. 

A principal fruit of friendfhip is the eafe and difeharge of 
the fulnefs of the heart, which paffions of all kinds do caufe 
and induce. Bacon, EJfay 28. 

9. Largenefs ; extent. 

There wanted the fulnefs of a plot, and variety of charac¬ 
ters to form it as it ought; and perhaps fomething might have 
been added to the beauty of the ftyle. Dryden. 

10. Force of found, fuch as fills the ear; vigour. 

This fort of paftoral derives aimoft its whole beauty from a 
natural eafe of thought and fmoothnefs of verfe ; whereas that 
of moft other kinds confifts in the ftrength and fulnefs of 
both. /W. 

FU'LSOME. adj. [from yulle, Saxon, foul.] 

1. Naufeous; offenfive. 

The fkilful fhepherd peel’d me certain wands; 

And in the doing of the deed of kind. 

He ftuck them up before the fulfome ewes. Shakefpeare . 

He that brings fulfo?ne objects to my view. 

With naufeous images my fancy fills. 

And all goes down like oxymel of fquills. Rofco?nmon. 

Now half the youth of Europe are in arms. 

How fulfome muft it be to flay behind, 

And die of rank difeafes here at home ? Otway’s Orphan. 

2. Of a rank odious fmell. 

White fatyrion is of a dainty fmell, and bean-flowers: 
again, if the plant puts forth white flowers only, and thofe 
not thin or dry, they are commonly of rank an d fulfome fmell. 
_ Bacon’s Natural Hiftory , N°. cc7. 

3. Tending to obfeenity. 1 

A certain epigram, which is aferibed to the emperor, is more 
Juljome than any paflage I have met with in our poet. Dryden. 

Fl fcenely ELY ‘ ***' ^ om f ui f ome ^ Naufeoufly; rankly; ob- 

Fulsomeness. n.f [from fulfome.] 

1 . Naufeoufnefs. 

2. Rank fmell. 

3. Obfeenity. 

. No decenc y is confidered, no fulfomenefs is omitted, no venom 
is wanting, as far as dulnefs can fupply it. Dryden 

Fu -°.,/ [fumus, Latin.] A fmoked fifh. . * ' 

rim that ferve for the hotter countries, they ufed at firft to 
ume, by hanging them up on long flicks one by one, drying; 
hem with the fmoke of a foft ancfcontihual fire" from wh 
they purchafed the name of fumaius. Carem 

Fumage. n.f. [from/«m»r, Latin,] Hearthmoney. Dui 
iXY/'C /“.L a t/«^„v,Fr.J See Fumitory! 
olants thffl leare f /elembling thofe of the umbelliferous 
p ants, the flowers, which are collefted into a fpike, are of 
1 anomalous figure, fomewhat refembling a papilionaceous 
flower, cpnfifting of two petals or leaves, open like two Z 
the upper l, p ending in a fpur : the footftalk is joined to the 
middle part of the flower: the fruit is either of a lor/ or l 
round figure, which is like a pod. 

Her fallow leas 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumatory, 

-LJotn root upon. c; In , rr 

To FU'MBLE. i * [fimmelen , Dutch.] ^ V ‘ 

1 • o attempt any thing aukwardly or ungainly. 

have / T, C ? am k k ! heifts wiU have thei " r at °ms never once to 
inep/r/flem.‘ n ^ the ' r motions ’ nor to have produced any 

2. To puzzle; to ftrain in perplexity. Cudwortb. 

fumbling half 3 ‘an h^rfoAtis exc, ufe /' wZIsftnTf™ 

3. To play childifhly ^ Spanijh Fryar. 

Wbh7n ny x f f , i eWels aS be ftars inheav'n 

Camp f If to rea fy bald-pate choir ^ 

- , W. 

Fume, n.f [f umee French^ ^ n an au.kward manner. 

*• Smoke. U trencb i fumus, Latin, j 

2 

Thus 
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